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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

NEW BOOKS OF VERSE 

Cadences, by F. S. Flint. The Poetry Book-shop, London. 

On first going over this beautifully printed little volume 
I asked myself, was this all Mr. Flint had to say? But 
after reading it again and again, I found that he had much 
to say — much that was worth saying. 

There is an unsensational artistic courage in almost the 
whole book which can hardly be overpraised. The poet 
faces his heart, his soul, and his mood. He faces one or 
the other in Chrysanthemums, in Fragment, in To a Woman, 
and in the beautiful and rhapsodic The Star. 

In Malady, the author has achieved vision. It is a faith- 
ful rendering of a vision ; done with artistic refinement and 
economy. I believe it will rank with the better work of 
the sensual-visionists — Cezanne, Brancusi, etc., in the pres- 
ent renaissance. 

Not everything in the book is artistically satisfactory. 
Beautiful as The Swan is, it is nevertheless tainted with a 
slight affectation — an unconscious imitation of the French 
symbolists. This is more true of Roses, and less of London. 
I believe that even in Accident Mr. Flint does not speak 
freely in his own voice. "You see beyond us and you see 
nothing" really means, "You look at me and pretend not 
to see me." And part of April is not convincing — "The 
roots hear and they quiver," etc. I have an impression also 
that the pessimistically-toned poems, with the exception of 
Regret, are not quite sincere ; which of course does not mean 
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that Mr. Flint may not be a sincere pessimist outside of 
his poems. 

Taken as a whole this poet's gift of artistic ceurage clothed 
in beauty wins him a place near Pound, H. D., Aldington 
and Fletcher. It will help build the poetry of the future, to 
which Masters has brought his gift of fire, Sandburg that 
of social vision and protest, and Amy Lowell the important 
gift of strong color — yes, of gaudiness. I believe that the 
art of the future, including poetry, will be simple, fresh, and 
strongly colored; and will be understood and loved by the 
ignorant as well as by the most cultivated. It will be a. 
popular art in the finest sense of the word. 

I am afraid I have not implied sufficiently how much I 
like most of the poems in the little volume. But most of the 
reviews of imagists' books by sympathizers have been so 
one-sided that one is inclined to emphasize the other side 
for a change. 

The readers of Poetry are of course familiar with many 
of Mr. Flint's poems. Here is a new one — Melody — in 
which the slight vagueness actually helps the poem, as it 
emphasizes the writer's deep emotion: 

I was making melody of my love, 
Knowing what it was to be 
A nightingale — 

In the dead stillness of the night 
Among the apple boughs. 

I was making melody of my love, 
Even though the organ of my voice 
Could scarcely follow. 
Yet it was melody 
That leaped and soared, 
Gliding from note to note. 
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It trembled in her ears, 
And she was moved 
To cling to me more closely. 

And then she raised her golden head 
And laughed, 

Not knowing how to take the day and hour — 
The sun shone and the birds were singing 
In the new-budded trees — 
Nor why it gave relief. 

Max Michelson 



In the Town and On the Road, by Douglas Goldring. Sel- 

wyn & Blount, London. 

A few poems in these two volumes qualify Mr. Goldring 
as a poet, and are reason enough, perhaps, for the serious 
mention given him by Mr. Ezra Pound in his Status Rerum 
of April. For the rest, I think, he is a victim of a kind of 
false facility which may defeat even unusual talent, and is 
never to be taken for the real ease of beauty — the elemental 
coveted ease of a poem by Blake or Verlaine, for example. 

On the Road and In the Town offer some new poems, and 
some reprinted from earlier volumes, one of which, Streets, 
Poetry reviewed two years ago, with the criticism that his 
portrayal of London streets came "dangerously near to pho- 
tography". That opinion seems relevant here — for hasn't 
the camera just this vice of facility? It plays the trick, but 
too cheaply — thus the anomaly of the movies as an art. 

Mr. Goldring's poems, however, have too much the charm 
of life to be completely and efficiently photographic. And 
one quarrels with him not for this charm, which in life 
might suffice, but because, having it, he is content so often 
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